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this field it is a substantial addition alike to the later historical discussions 
of the subject and to the more recent critical arguments. 

A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 

What Should I Believe? An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and 

Value of the Faiths of Science, Society, Morals and Religion. 

George Trumbull Ladd. Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 

Pp. xiii + 275. 

This book, the third in a series of four, following naturally after 
"What Can I Know?" and "What Ought I to Do?" is an attempt to 
show the reasonableness of moral and religious belief and the duty of 
believing. The main difference between knowledge and belief is that in 
the former there is always some awareness of the grounds on which our 
assent rests, whereas in belief proper we give our assent without being 
conscious of the grounds. This, however, does not mean that belief is 
necessarily unreasonable. "Instinctive belief is not opposed to rational 
conviction." On the contrary, the task of the intellect " is to discover and 
expand the justification of belief, and thus convert otherwise blind belief 
into rational conviction" (pp. 13 ff.). 

From this it will be seen that Professor Ladd is opposed to " the pres- 
ent tendency to . . . discredit the authority of reason in respect to the 
greater faiths. . . . The office of reflective thinking . . . must always 
... be that of revealing the truth or the falsity " of our beliefs. Since, 
however, the highest of our beliefs " are not the offspring of sense, . . . 
our primary aim can not reasonably be to prove them as the demonstrative 
or strictly inductive sciences need proof, but to 'purify and support' 
them" (pp. 28 ff.). 

The chapter on " The So-Called ' Will to Believe ' " brings out the fact 
that in the title of the book, Should is meant to imply moral obligation. 
It is my duty to believe what is reasonable. " The choice of the worthier, 
because more reasonable, among our beliefs " is a " moral kind of activity " 
(p. 51). In this limited sense, Professor Ladd gives his adherence to the 
doctrine of "the will to believe." I am not sure, however, that his posi- 
tion is unassailable. That, at least in many instances, it is our duty to 
consider the question of the reasonableness of our beliefs will doubtless 
be admitted. But when, as a result of our examination, we are prepared 
to pronounce one belief more reasonable than another, is it then within 
our choice to accept the one or the other? If I am convinced that A is 
more reasonable than B, I already accept A. If I do not feel quite con- 
vinced, but still incline to think A the more reasonable, again there seems 
to be no occasion for an act of will. What we have now is a case of 
probable judgment, of "trowing," as Professor Ladd elsewhere calls it. 
In short, I think that the influence of will upon belief is more indirect 
and more subtle than Professor Ladd represents it as being. 

Another case that the author seems to regard as furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for "the will to believe" is of even more doubtful character. In 
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the conduct of every-day life, he says, we are often called upon to choose 
between two opposed beliefs. " Shall this signature be believed to be 
genuine, or a forgery? Which of two diseases shall the physician believe 
to be indicated by the symptoms of the patient? ... A choice must be 
made between two beliefs, and the evidence for either is far from being 
clear" (pp. 62 ff.). But is this true? There is indeed occasion here for 
choice, but it is choice between two courses of action, not between two 
beliefs. I need not decide whether the signature is genuine ; I need decide 
only whether I shall honor the check. And if a physician is uncertain 
which of two diseases a patient has, what he must decide is which of two 
courses of treatment he shall follow. In cases like these, we are not 
called upon to choose what we shall believe, but only which of two equally 
doubtful propositions we shall select as a working hypothesis. 

In both his arguments, then, it seems to me that Professor Ladd fails 
to support his contention: he has not shown that, as a matter of fact, we 
do sometimes will to believe; nor that, as a matter of morals, we ought 
sometimes to will to believe. 

Following the discussion of "the will to believe" comes a chapter on 
"Lesser and Greater Beliefs." Those "beliefs and faiths are to be 
deemed the greater . . . which belong most essentially to the Substance 
of the Self; which have actually most weight and most value for promot- 
ing the permanent interests and contributing to the choicest develop- 
ments of the personal life" (pp. 75 ff.). Among these greater beliefs we 
have, first of all, " the belief of the Self in Itself." Besides this, there are 
" the belief of the mind in its own capacity for knowledge " and various 
other fundamental intellectual beliefs which the author does not enum- 
erate. Then there are the basic moral beliefs and the great beliefs of 
religion, the most important of which is " the faith in a Living God." 

The author has said that in order to impose obligation upon a rational 
being a belief must be reasonable. In the chapter on "Eights and Obli- 
gations of Belief," he discusses the criterion of reasonableness. The 
three supreme tests are the amount of evidence for the belief, in fact and 
in sound inference from fact; the satisfaction that it gives to our highest 
aspirations; and the service that it renders to the needs of practical life. 
In connection with the first of these, he points out that the existence of 
the belief is itself an important piece of evidence, whose significance is 
often overlooked. By this he does not mean that the existence of the 
belief proves its validity, but simply that if a person is trying to discredit 
one of the fundamental beliefs of mankind, it is incumbent upon him to 
show how, upon his theory, the belief could have arisen. 

The remaining chapters of the book — " Comforts and Bewards of 
Belief," " Beliefs, Scientific and Social," " The Faiths of Morality," and 
" The Faiths of Religion " — while they make no very important addition 
to the argument, carry out, in more detail, the general lines of thought 
that have been already indicated. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



